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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



November, 



" tranquilly ignore the world-wide economic struggle for 
existence." They are keenly alive to it. But they have 
chosen their own point of attack which seems to them the 
most advantageous. They are painfully aware of the 
increased hardness and bitterness of this struggle brought 
on by the ever-growing burdens of militarism, which are 
felt almost exclusively by the agricultural and laboring 
classes. They believe that the overthrow of militarism 
will at once greatly relieve the strain of the economic 
struggle for existence, and that the changed ideas and 
dispositions which shall have brought about this over- 
throw will at once turn the attention of governments, 
hitherto too much occupied with international quarrels, to 
the promotion of the internal welfare of the peoples, 
either in the ways suggested by the socialists and nation- 
alists, or in other ways which the growing wisdom of men 
shall have discovered to be wisest. 

If " the promoters of the universal peace societies " 
can succeed in accomplishing, or even aiding a little in 
accomplishing, this great consummation, to which so 
many other workers are contributing their best service 
in their own way, they will have no desire for a monu- 
ment on Boston Common which may be seen from Mr. 
Bellamy's air-ships of the future, for they will already 
have erected to themselves a monument which will have 
satisfied their loftiest ambition. 



A CASE OF MILITARY CRUELTY. 

We are accustomed to read of harsh and cruel treat- 
ment to which soldiers are often subjected in various 
parts of Europe for petit offenses against military law, 
but the following story from Chicago is the equal of 
almost any of them : 

On the 22d of October Charles Hammond, a private 
in the United States Army, " guant and thin, showing 
plainly the effects of his fourteen days' confinement on 
bread and water diet in the guard-house at Fort Sheri- 
dan," gave under oath, before a board of inquiry, the 
following circumstances of his disobedience of the orders 
of Captain Lovering and of the severe and heartless 
measures taken by that official to enforce his commands : 

" On Friday I refused to go to work and was ordered 
from the guard-room into a cell. Saturday I was told 
that I would have to appear before a court of inquiry. I 
told the officers of the guard that they would have to 
carry me there. Captain Lovering came with two mem- 
bers of the guard, and orders were given to drag me out. 
This was done. As I went through the guard-room 
Captain Lovering put his heel over my head and threat- 
ened to stamp me in the face. Then I was allowed to 
walk back to my cell. Later Captain Lovering returned 
to my cell with four sentries, and gave the order ' Go in 
and jerk that man out.' Two of the sentries stepped in 
and threw me to the floor. 

" Captain Lovering kicked me in the side while I was 
down four times with his foot, and as I was dragged 
over the door sill he gave me a violent kick on the shoul- 
der. He slapped me over the right side to the left, and 
prodded me twice with his foot, and gave me three more 



violent kicks about the shoulders. During this scene he 
cursed me constantly, using the most vile oaths. Lover- 
ing then ordered a rope, and gave orders to have my feet 
tied. I placed my hands behind my head. Then Lover- 
ing and the sentries began to drag me. He prodded me 
in the right hand with his sword and then in the shoulder. 

" I was dragged to the guard-room and out to the 
porch, where with one hard jerk they started me down the 
stone steps on my back, across the road. I was dragged 
over pavements and roads to company D's steps, up the 
steps, then down again, across the pavement, and finally 
up into the adjutant's office. Lieut. -Col. Bainbridge 
ordered the rope untied just as I was called before the 
court. 

"At 2 o'clock I asked to betaken to the hospital, 
where the doctor sponged the blood from the sword stabs. 
On Monday I was called before Captain Richards, and 
have since been in solitary confinement on bread and 
water." 

Being asked why he left his barracks at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., Mr. Hammond replied: "I had some private 
business in Chicago, and as the inspector-general was at 
the barracks I knew the request for release would be re- 
fused. I had no intention of deserting, and reported at 
Fort Sheridan so as not to be so ranked." 

When Captain Lovering was called he made no attempt 
to deny any of the accusing witness' statements. He 
admitted that by his orders Mr. Hammond had been 
dragged from the guard-house, and that he had pricked 
him with his sword ; also that he had struck the soldier. 
None of this treatment, Captain Lovering said, had in- 
jured Hammond in the least. The methods used were, in 
his opinion, necessary for the discipline of the army. 

From later reports it appears that the court of inquiry 
has upheld Captain Lovering's action. Comment on this 
incident is needless. According to the law and the ethics 
of militarism " such methods are necessary for the disci- 
pline of the army" ! Discipline, obedience, must be had 
at all costs, cruel physical inflictions if they be neces- 
sary, and if they do not accomplish the end, then death 
as the ultimatum ! That is the inexorable law under 
whose reign personal freedom has no meaning, even here 
in America ! The " most vile oaths " which went along 
with this treatment probably did not receive the attention 
of the court of inquiry, as they were of entirely minor 
significance ! 



SAMUEL J. MAY. 
The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Samuel 
J. May was celebrated at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 20th of 
October. It is a little curious that, in these days when 
the arbitration and peace movement has become the fore- 
most movement of the time and is assuming such world- 
wide proportions, no place should have been made on the 
program of the celebration for this important subject. 
Two of the speakers, Rev. Joseph May of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Joseph A. Allen of Medfield, Mass., alluded 
incidentally to this part of Mr. May's reform work, but 
the subject, either from neglect or from intention, was 
excluded from the program. His abolition work, his 



